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Diseases of the Breast, with Special Reference to Cancer. 
By William L. Rodman, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, and the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. Pp. 385; 69 plates; 42 other 
illustrations. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1908. 

This is an interesting, accurate, and valuable addition to the liter¬ 
ature of mammary surgery. Dr. Rodman’s work shows thorough 
familiarity with the history of the various operative procedures, a 
full understanding of their most modem modifications, and exten¬ 
sive personal experience. If occasionally somewhat radical in his 
teachings— c. g., in the advocacy of the removal of the pectoralis 
minor in all cases of carcinoma mamma*, and the exploration of the 
supraclavicular space in the majority of cases—it must be admitted 
that it is safer to err in this than in die reverse direction. 

As a rule, the author’s dicta represent the best recent surgical 
opinion, and may safely be followed. He is certainly correct when 
he says: “In suppuration the danger consists not in doing too much, 
but in doing too little. Early and free opening of the affected parts 
will invariably give satisfactory results, whereas delay, procrasti¬ 
nation, and loathness to use the scalpel freely, when it is employed 
will be followed by extensive destruction of tissue.” 

His mention of the possible advantage of the “opsonic” treatment 
in tuberculosis of the breast is properly conservative. It is true that 
“there is no reason to doubt that it would do good in this form of the 
disease as well as in others,” but it is also true that “it should not 
be used as a substitute for operation, which has been proved to be effi¬ 
cacious, but as a supplement to operation, with the view of hastening 
recovery by increasing the opsonic power of the blood.” 

The advice to practise plastic resection of the gland in cases of 
cyst, but to have an immediate examination— i. e., while the patient 
is still anesthetized—of the affected tissue, and to proceed to full 
excision if carcinoma is present, is sound. Many breasts are use¬ 
lessly sacrificed, on the one hand, and no small number of patients, 
on the other, from failure to appreciate and follow this excellent rule. 

In the treatment of keloid, the use of the x-rays as preliminary to 
operation is wisely recommended, but no mention is made of the 
occasional benefit following the administration of thyroid extract in 
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such cases, or, at least, in cases of hypertrophied cicatrix, clinically 
indistinguishable from keloid. 

In considering the etiology of carcinoma the author perhaps fol¬ 
lows too implicitly the teachings of Orth, and correspondingly min¬ 
imizes the strength of the arguments for classing cancer with the 
infectious diseases. He might also, in spite of the statistics of 
Williams, have safely been more positive as to the influence of 
trauma and chronic inflammation in favoring the development of can¬ 
cer, especially in view of the fact that he himself mentions that “all 
forms of carcinoma are generally found at points subject to per¬ 
sistent irritation.” * 

He is certainly right in condemning the preliminary use of x-ray 
treatment before operation, and most surgeons will agree that the 
“practice cannot be too pointedly condemned, inasmuch as it has 
been productive of little, if any, good, even in a minority of cases, 
and in all wastes valuable time—possibly allowing internal metas- 
tases to occur before operation is instituted.” But in superficial 
recurrences, and in inoperable sarcomas, some benefit—occasion¬ 
ally great benefit—may be expected, and in rare cases of inoperable 
cancer there have been relief from pain and shrinkage of the tumor. 
This coincides with the experience of surgeons everywhere. 

The illustrations aie excellent, especially those explanatory of the 
operative methods, and the physical features of the book are very 
attractive. The author is to be congratulated on both the contents 
and the appearance of the book, which is sure to be well received by 
the profession. J. W. W. 


Modern Clinical Medicine. Diseases of the Nervous 
System. Edited by Archibald Church, M.D. An authorized 
translation from Die Deutsche Klinik , under the General Editorial 
Supervision of Julius L. Salinger, M.D. Pp. 1205. New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1907. 

This is a rather imposing volume of 1200 pages. It suffers from 
the ordinary defects and advantages of a book written by many 
authors. Certain parts of the general subject of nervous diseases 
are omitted or treated too briefly, others too fully, and there is a 
moderate amount of repetition. On the other hand, certain phases 
of the subject, which should probably be omitted from a text-book, 
are treated with detail, and some of the articles are written by men 
thoroughly familiar with the subject from long years of more or less 
special devotion to it and form monographs of permanent value. 
The English translation is fairly good. The style varies less than 
in the German original, which is an advantage. The fact that some 
of the articles are written in a distinctly more conversational or lecture 
style than otherwise does not seem to render them in any respect 
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easier to read. There is an adequate number of illustrations, the 
majority of which are of value in elucidating the text. Many of 
them are diagrams or reproductions of tracings, but not a few are 
pictures of pathological specimens or of patients illustrating the 
symptomatology of disease or the application of different forms of 
mechanical treatment The colored illustrations are perhaps on 
the whole the least successful, although many are excellent Colors 
have also been used for the purpose of making some of the diagrams 
clearer. The brief, first section upon the macroscopic anatomy of 
the central nervous system, by Rothmann, is clear and considers 
the subject to a certain extent from a clinical standpoint In the 
section on histology, Rosin, as was to be expected, introduces a good 
many descriptions of the staining methods. The article, however, • 
is excellent, even if somewhat too scientific for a clinical text-book 
on nervous diseases, and it is a dmir ably illustrated. He accepts 
the neuron theory unreservedly, and classifies the various diseases 
of the central nervous system according to the different neurons 
involved with a separate division for the inflammatory conditions. 
In the limits of a brief review it is not possible even to notice all of 
the individual articles. It may be noted, however, that the section 
on general neurological diagnosis, by Schuster, is rather unsatis¬ 
factory, the part on the significance of the reflexes being particu¬ 
larly inadequate. Modem aids in the diagnosis of diseases of the 
brain is a curious paper, that might have been extended with 
advantage, and includes a description of lumbar puncture, which, 
as treated separately by Quincke, is the most admirable article 
in the whole book, its value being enhanced by a very full bibli¬ 
ography. Wernicke writes on aphasia. The article is entirely ac¬ 
cording to the old school, and does not discuss the modem views 
of Marie. Gutzmann gives a very ex silent account of the dis¬ 
turbances of speech, with some curious tables and diagrams. The 
article on tumors of the spinal cord is merely adequate; that upon 
myelitis and particularly the article on tabes dorsalis, by Erb, are 
masterpieces. The latter is written in the breezy controversial style 
peculiar to the author, and is most thorough in every department 
Among the other articles of distinct excellence are that upon 
heredity ataxia, by Luthje; on the paralysis of the peripheral 
nerves, by Bernhardt, practically a condensation of his larger work; 
and upon neuritis and polyneuritis, by Kassirer. Edinger dis¬ 
cusses headache, and Erb gives an excellent account of paralysis 
agitans. Franckl-Hochwart discusses athetosis, tetany, and mya- 
tonia congenita. Remak’s article on localized spasm is inter¬ 
esting because it presents rather clearly the little that is definitely 
known about this condition. Eulenburg, in his article upon exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre, justly condemns. sympathectomy in the treatment. 
His article on sexual neurasthenia is on a par with most of the 
articles upon psychopathia sexualis, exalting the subject and drawing 
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conclusions from insufficient data. Hysteria, by Ziehn, is very 
good, but the remaining articles on epilepsy, traumatic neurosis, 
occupation neurosis, and cerebral hemorrhage and embolism have 
been written hastily and are not worth the company they keep. 


Obstetrics. A Text-book for the Use of Students and 
Practitioners. By J. Wjhtridge Williams, Professor of 
Obstetrics in the Johns Hopkins University; Obstetrician-in- 
Chief to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Second 
edition; pp. 950; 682 illustrations. New York and London: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1908. 

From our careful reading of the first edition of this work we were 
confident that the profession would afford it a gratifying reception. 
This prophecy has been justified by the appearance of the second 
edition at this early date. In our original review we gave it as our 
opinion that, as a scientific exposition of the subject in English, the 
work of Dr. Williams stands alone. We have no reason to be less 
emphatic after the study of the present volume. There are some 
views with which we are not in accord, and there are certain pro¬ 
cedures, proved by ample experience to be valuable, which could 
have been included with advantage. Thus we think that the pre¬ 
mature induction of labor, in the presence of moderate contractions 
of the pelvis, cannot in all fairness be dismissed by a negation. 
Furthermore, we can not look upon the method advised for the 
closure of the uterine wound after the Cesarean operation as the best 
possible, and finally we would suggest that a description of the 
Voorhees and Pomeroy bags be included, even if those of Champetier- 
de-Ribes and Barnes are considered preferable by the author. We 
simply mention these instances as explanatory of our previous 
sentence. On the other hand, it gives us pleasure to reiterate our 
enthusiastic opinion of the book as a whole and to call attention to 
the most marked changes and additions which this edition presents. 
These, as stated in the preface, consist chiefly in an entire rewriting 
of the chapters upon the development of the ovum and upon the 
toxemias of pregnancy, together with the addition of sections in 
winch the metabolism of normal pregnancy, vaginal Cesarean sec¬ 
tion, pubiotomy, and contractions of the pelvic outlet have been 
considered. We would especially call attention to the chapter upon 
the toxemias of pregnancy, as it is the best exposition of this vexed 
ground which has as yet appeared. 

That such an amount of revision and addition of new material 
has been found necessary in so short a period as has elapsed since 
the first edition, is a tribute to the advance of the science of obstetrics 
and to the well-known progressive spirit of the author. W. R. N. 
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The Prevention of Infectious Disease. Being the Lane Lec¬ 
tures, delivered at Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, in 
August, 1906, and revised for publication. By John C. McVail, 
M.D., D.P.H. (Cambr.), F.R.S.E., County Medical Officer for 
Stirlingshire and Dunbartonshire, Ex-president of the Incorpo¬ 
rated Society of Medical Officers of Health of Great Britain, and 
of the Incorporated Sanitary Association of Scotland. London. 
MacMillan & Co., 1907. 

In this country the question of public health organization and 
sanitation is receiving today well merited attention, and though, 
undoubtedly, great improvements have come about in the last few 
years through this interest aided by haid work, still there remain 
any number of important problems to be settled. As this is par¬ 
ticularly true of the smaller towns and country districts, it is with 
great interest that one reads in this series of Lane Lectures the 
measures which have been adopted to prevent the spread of infec¬ 
tious and contagious diseases in Scotland and England. In this 
book Dr. McVail gives the reader a very good description of the way 
in which the Health Board of Great Britain has dealt with such 
diseases as typhus, typhoid, plague, measles, diphtheria, and scarlet 
fever. Though a portion of each chapter is devoted to a rather 
elementary discussion of the cause and prophylaxis of the disease' 
under discussion, the greater portion of the lectures is concerned 
with accounts of the work of the Health Commissioners in com¬ 
bating the spread of the disease. It is interesting to note that in 
England and Scotland cases of typhoid fever are required to be 
taken to "fever hospitals,” or isolated at home. Though the 
various methods by which the disease is spread are discussed in 
some detail, no mention is made of “bacillus carriers,” a source 
of infection which seems to be of the greatest importance. It 
is stimulating to learn that active measures are being instituted 
against the spread of measles, a disease which McVail states.has 
a mortality of 10 to 20 per cent, in children under three years of age. 
After the age of five the mortality is but 1 per cent., so that the policy 
which has been adopted is to try to delay the attack, which is prac¬ 
tically inevitable, until after the sixth oi seventh year. This has 
been accomplished, to a certain extent, through inspection of schools, 
through which institutions the disease is principally spread. In the 
chapter upon scarlet fever there is a good discussion upon the ques¬ 
tion of hospital ventilation, and though some of the methods of 
natural ventilation in vogue in Great Britain are not applicable to 
our American climate, still an estimate of their use is instructive. 
The book does not purport to be, and is not, a systematic treatise 
upon hygiene, but as a series of lectures, illustrating the methods 
adopted by a Board of Health for the prevention of certain specific 
diseases, it is interesting and instructive. W. T. L. 
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A Manual of Venereal Diseases, by Officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. Introduction by Sir Alfred Keogh, 
K.C.B., Director-General of the Army Medical Service; History, 
Statistics, Invaliding, etc., by Lieut. Colonel C. N. Melville, 
R.AM.C., Secretary to the Advisory Board; Clinical Pathology 
and Bacteriology, by Colonel Leishhan, R.A.M.C.; Clinical 
Course and Treatment, by Major C. E. Pollock, R.AM.C. 
Pp. 282. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press; 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

This manual is the outcome of the report made, in 1905, to the 
British Army Medical Advisory Board, by a committee appointed 
to consider the question of the treatment of venereal disease in the 
army. The subjects discussed are syphilis, gonorrhoea, and soft 
chancre. 

Prevention of these diseases receives merited consideration; and 
when it is recollected that more than 9 per cent of the army is 
incapacited on this score, the question of prophylaxis is seen to have 
great economic importance entirely apart from any question of 
morals. Colonel Melville, after briefly outlining the history of the 
methods of prevention attempted in military surgery, comes to the 
conclusion that besides mere discipline and punishment, the high 
ideal of abstinence from illicit intercourse must be constantly 
held before the soldier. He would be inclined “to allow a man to 
have two primary attacks of venereal disease without making more 
than a Company Entry. The third primary attack should be made 
a Regimental Entry.” He says: “The making up of lost duties is 
a practical idea. The hardened sinner would know quite well that 
the longer he stayed out of hospital concealing his disease, the 
longer he would probably have to remain in hospital for recovery, 
and the more guards, etc., he would have to make up.” In urging 
the ideal of continence, he asserts that “all other systems of pre¬ 
vention accept incontinence as a necessary part of male life, and aim 
at making it safe. They place the ideal, if it can in any way be 
called an ideal, as low as possible, and figures prove that they fail 
in any way, to attain their ideal, that is absolute safety.” 

The pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of the venereal diseases, 
and their commonest complications, are comprehensively detailed; 
the soft chancre being defined as “ a contagious ulcer of the genitals, 
caused by the inoculation of the bacillus of Duerey;” and the 
volume closes with tables and appendices showing the percentage 
incidence of venereal diseases in the army, and giving formulie 
and outlines for the administration of mercurials in syphilis, and the 
solutions for injection and irrigation in gonorrhoea. A; P: C.A. 
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The Operations of General Practice. By EdredJM/Corner, 
M.A, M.C.,M.B. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), F.R.C.S. (England), 
Surgeon in Charge of Out-Patients at St Thomas* Hospital, 
London; and H. Irving Pinches, M.A., M.B., B.C. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (London), Clinical Assistant to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street, London. Pp. 296; 170 
illustrations. London: Henry Erowde, Oxford University Press; 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

The authors state that in this work they have attempted to meet 
a deficiency in professional education. This is, of course, a laudable 
ambition, but when it leads to the attempt to render general prac¬ 
titioners, with no training or previous experience in surgery, capable ' 
of undertaking such operations as those for the radical cure of 
hernia, for tuberculous cervical adenitis, for suprapubic cystotomy, 
plastic resection of mammary tumors, necrosis of the femur, com¬ 
plete rupture of the perineum, etc., etc., we think that the authors 
have rather overshot their mark. They expatiate at some length 
upon the fact that the old-time division of operations into major 
and minor has been largely obviated by aseptic technique; but they 
appear to forget that aseptic technique is acquired not from the 
perusal of text-books, but from prolonged apprenticeship in the 
operating room. Many of the “operations” described, such as the 
opening of a boil, gastric and vesical lavage, tapping a hydrocele, 
vaccination, etc., are properly enough done by the family physician; 
and while all the operations included are, indeed, those of general 
surgery, this term should not, we submit, be used as synonymous 
with operations which do not require surgical skill for their per¬ 
formance. The authors have avoided writing, on the one hand, a 
“Minor Surgery,” and on the other, an “Operative Surgery.” The 
result is an unhappy hybrid, which is “neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring.” 

With this warning, the volume may be commended as presenting 
adequate descriptions of the usual run of operations, sufficiently 
illustrated by diagrams and by cuts of apparatus. A. P. C. A. 


A Laboratory Handbook of Bacteriology. By Rudolph 
Abel, of Berlin. Translated from the tenth German edition, by 
M. H. Gordon, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), B.Sc. Pp. 224. London: 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1907. 

This little handbook should prove a valuable and acceptable 
addition to the libraries of laboratory workers not alone of the 
medical, but of allied professions. It is adapted not only to workers 
new to laboratory methods, by giving them proper ideas regarding 
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general bacteriological technique, and by enabling them, quickly, to 
establish a workable laboratory routine, but also to the experienced 
bacteriologist, by presenting briefly the many little details of media 
preparation, staining methods, etc., so likely to be forgotten. 
Its chief merit lies in its compactness. 

The first eighty pages take up the care of the microscope, the prin¬ 
ciples of sterilization and disinfection, the preparation of media, and 
a general discussion of cultural and staining methods. The next 
eighty pages are devoted to individual bacteria, considering chiefly 
the commoner and more important ones, in relation to special media 
to be used, cultural reactions, and best staining methods. Deserving 
of especial mention are the twenty-odd pages devoted to the typhoid 
bacillus. The last sixty pages give the methods for obtaining 
material from the body for bacteriological examination; of inocu¬ 
lation, postmortem examination, etc., of animals; of bacteriological 
examination of water, shellfish, etc., and of dust and air. 

For the last third of the book, due credit must be accorded to 
Drs. T. J. Horder and A. C. Houston for their careful revisions and 
amplifications, and especially to Dr. Gordon—the translator—for 
his chapter on Immunity, which consists of a series of abstracts of 
articles by Wright, Douglas, Leishman, and others regarding tech¬ 
nique and methods. 

To the general practitioner, desirous of establishing a little work¬ 
ing laboratory of his own, this handbook will assuredly be welcome. 
As stated in the author’s preface, his manual is not intended to 
supersede or replace the larger text-books on the subject, but to serve 
as a supplement to them and as a guide to practical laboratory work, 
and as such it amply fulfils its author’s purpose. V. L. 


The Operating Room and the Patient. By Russell S. Fowler, 
M.D., Professor of Surgeiy in the Brooklyn Post-graduate Medical 
School, New York. Second edition; pp. 2S4; 33 illustrations. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1907. 

Immediately upon its publication, Fowler’s Operating Room and 
the Patient established for itself a useful place in the armamentarium 
of the surgeon, especially surgical internes of hospitals, and the 
nurse. The new edition contains all the good features of the old, and 
several additions. The chapters of general considerations in the 
after-treatment and on the instrument and supply room have been 
much amplified, and new chapters dealing with wound complications 
and their treatment have been added. The book unquestionably is 
of much service to all that have to do in any way with operative 
technique; to surgical internes and nurses it seems as though it 
were almost a sine qua non, A. K. 



